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Notes on several Arabie and Persian Inscriptions. —By H. BLOCHMANN, 
M. A., Calcutta Madrasah. 


This paper contains notes on several Arabic and Persian inscrip- 
tions which in the course of the year were either sent to the Society 
by various members, or were obtained by myself. I trust the 
members will continue to forward rubbings or copies of inscriptions 
to the Society, and I would especially draw their attention to old 
Mosques and the Dargáhs of Muhammadan saints. Shrines are 
rarely without inscriptions; but altliough almost every town in 
Upper India and Bengal has, if I may say so, its patron saint, few 
of the inscriptions and the legends regarding them have hitherto 
been collected. Bengal and Bihár inscriptions are doubly welcome, 
as they help us to fill up gaps in Bengal history. 

The inscriptions mentioned in the paper refer to 

Bardwán, 

Gaur, 

Atak, 

The Margalah Pass, 

Majherah, Muzuffarnagar, N. W. P. and 
Darelí, 


and will, I hope, be of some interest for Indian readers. 


Bard wa'/n. 

The following inscription is taken from the,Dargáh, or tomb, of 
the Poet Bahram Saqqá, or as he is called in Dardwán, on account 
of his saintly character, Pír Bahrám. The Dargáh is one of the 
historical sights of Bardwán, 
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Ve phe Le QR; opa QR, py as del dai 
GAP 

O God, O Opener, O God, Opener ! 

There is no God but Allah; Muhammad is the Prophet of God, in truth. 

Well done, Darwish Bahram, who hast travelled over the world, whose heart 
in knowledge is like the ocean. 

He left the world on his way to Ceylon; Bahram Saqqá left the transitory 
realm. 

We reflected on the year in which this great man died, and, in fulfilment of 
our wishes, 

A voice came from heaven, announcing that the chronogram of his death 
lies in the words * Buwad Darwish à má Bahram i Saqqá ‘our Darwish is 
Bahrám Saqqá. <A. H. 982, or 1574. 

This inscription is on a black stone, measuring about 24 ft. by 14, 
and lies at the inner door of Bahrám's shrine. The shrine is in 
Bardwán itself, about a mile from the Railway station, and looks 
like a little fortress. There are many tombs in the neighbourhood. 
A few steps lead through a low portico into the ca», or open 
courtyard, of the shrine. On the right of the portico there is 
another inscription, which is, however, so defaced, that it is impos- 
sible to read it. The tomb itself is in a low vault, and is quite plain. 
After entering the ¢ahn, to the left, two tombs without inscriptions 
were pointed out to me as the resting-places of Sher Afkan and 
Qutbuddin Khan. The former was Nir Jahán's first husband 
and Jagirdar of Bardwan; he killed Qutbuddin, the Governor of 
Bengal, who had received orders from J ahangir to make away 
with him and conduct Núr Jahan to the imperial harem.* 
The meeting of Sher Afkan and Qutbuddin took place, according 
to the tradition, at Sádhinpür, which lies east of the Railway 
station, on a field where a tomb now is. The field to this day 
is called Ganj i Shahiddn, ‘the place of the martyrs.’ Whether the 
tombs in the courtyard are really those of Sher Afkan and Qutb- 
uddin, is doubtful, notwithstanding the tradition ; for Jahangir says 
in his ‘Memoirs’ that Qutbuddin's body was taken- to Fathpur 
Sikri and buried there. 

It is also said that Akbar granted a daily allowance of Rs. 2 to 

* For full accounts of Sher Afkan, Núr Jahan, and Qutbuddín, vide Ain 
translation, pp. 497, 509, 524, 
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the Mutawallis in charge of the tomb, and that the Government 
pays Rs. 40 per mensem for the same purpose. 

Bahram Saqqá is one of the best poets of Akbar's reign. Abul- 
fazl mentions him in the Ain (text, p. 250). He was of Turkish 
extraction, and belonged to the Diyát tribe, which is chiefly 
found in Erivan, and scattered over Azarbaijan, Tahrán, Níshápür, 
and Fárs.* He pretended to have seen the prophet Khizr (Elias), 
and wandered about as a water-carrier (saqgqd), supplying the poor 
with water. Badaoni (III, 249) says—‘‘ He belongs to the fol- 
lowers of Shaikh Jami Muhammad of Khabüshán (near Níshápár), 
and was majzüb, i. e. attracted by God. He wandered about in the 
streets of Agrah with several of his pupils, and distributed water 
gratis among the poor, composing at the same time verses * as pure 
as water) Once a descendant of his spiritual guide came to India, 
and he gave him all he possessed. He was fond of independence, 
and went to Ceylon, but died on the road. Itis said that in that 
land of infidelity (Ceylon), there was a man to whom the Prophet 
appeared in a dream ordering him to shroud and bury Bahram, 
which was done. He composed several diwans; but when he was 
in religious ecstacy, he washed the ink off his papers, one after 
the other; but the collection of poems still extant is by no means 
small.” 

The author of the Haft Iqlim says that when Bahram was lying 
dead on his ehárpá?, a person appeared and said to Bahrám's com- 
panion that he had received orders from the Prophet to bury him. 

According to the Mir át ul’ Alam, it was his pupils that collected 
his poems, and saved the Diwan which still exists; else he would 
have destroyed his whole collection. He died in A. H. 1000, on his 
way to Ceylon. 

I am doubtful as to the correct year in which Bahram died; for 
in the above inscription the word bwwad, according to the rules 
of tirvikhs, does not belong to the chronogram itself, and this 
would give 970 A. H., or 1562-63, A. D., as the year of his death. 
But the Mutawallis of the Dargáh declare that he died in A. H. 
982, or A. D., 1574. 

* Notes on Persia, by Lt, Col. Monteith, Madras Journal, Vol. IV, for 1836, 
p. 28. 
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Dr. Sprenger also mentions him in his na [on Oudh MSS. 
(p.559). He calls him ‘Darwish Saqqá of Bukhara, and says he 
died in A. H. 962, quoting in support a chronogram from the 
Nafáis ul Maásir (me tre, twice maf úlu fé ilátun), of which the last 


line is— 


250 wT oses 29) oem Wt) 99 JS onl 
Log oslo d oi RI e wn 2 gu 
When this rose left the rosebed, it asked for a chronogram, 
And Saqqá replied weeping—“ This garden is now left without water.” 
Dr. Sprenger finds the chronogram by subtracting md (t. e. 41) 
from bdgh (1003), and thus gets A. H. 962. But this is against the 
rules of táríkhs, and we should, no doubt, read 


slo 2 olo ely lt 


and subtract be má (with the hamzah, asit means ‘ water’ in allu- 
sion to Saqqá's employment), i. e. 54, from dn (not én) bágh, 4. e., 
1054, which would give A. H. 1000, the date of the Mir-át. But 
whether this be correct or not, Sprenger's date of Bahram’s death 
(962) is impossible, as Bahram Saqqá lived under Akbar, who only 
commenced to reign in 968. 

Stewart in his History of Bengal (p. 216) calls him wrong ‘ Shah 
Ibrahim Saqqá; but he has the following interesting remark— 
* After this unexpected victory [over Rahim Shah, in A. D. 1698] 
the prince ’Azim ushshan proceeded to the tomb of Shah Ibrahim 
Sukka in the vicinity of Burdwan, and having returned thanks to 
the Almighty for his success, he ordered a large sum of money to 
be distributed, in alms, to the poor and religious persons who at- 
tended on the shrine of the saint,"—adding in a footnote, “ Shah 
Ibrahim Sukka was originally a water-carrier; but having asso- 
ciated with the Soofies, he became a celebrated author of poems 
and religious works. After his death he was canonized, and his 
tomb is still resorted to by pilgrims." 

According to legends which I heard in Dardwán, Bahram died at 
Bardwan after a stay of three days. His tomb is on a plot of ground 
which is said to have belonged toa Jogi of the name of Jaipál, 
who on seeing Bahram’s miracles, turned Muhammadan. 
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The following story was told me as a proof of Bahram’s greatness. 
After his arrival at Bardwan, he asked the Jogi, who lived near 
the present dargáh, at a place which is still pointed out, to give him 
a plot of ground ; but Jaipal, before granting the request, wished 
to see whether Bahrám could work miracles as he himself. Now 
it happened that the Jogi had just washed his dhotí, and having 
hung it up as high as the heaven to dry, he asked Dahrám to bring 
it down. Bahram took off one of his wooden shoes, and said to it, 
* Go, child, fetch it down," when all at once it flew up and come back 
with the cloth. The Jogi was now convinced of Dahrám's power, 
and gave him the plot of ground. 

The Jami’, or Jum'ah, Masjid of Bardwán was built by 'Azím 
ushshan,} the same prince who allowed the English to settle at 
Calcutta. 

MSS. of Saqqá's Diwan are not numerous. There are two very fair 
ones in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Persian MSS., 
Nos. 251, 365). I also saw several in Bardwan. The poems are 
fine, and mostly of a religious nature ; they breathe a spirit of freedom 
and independence, and bespeak a mind that will not be burdened 
with the cares of this world. They fully establish the saintly 
character of the poet. 

The following incident made a great impression on the Mujáwirs, 
or persons in charge ofthe tomb. I shewed them a copy of Saqqa’s 
díwán, which I had made from the MS. in the Society's Library, 
and mentioned that the first half had been written by a young 
Muhammadan, an excellent £étib, who died of cholera before he 
had completed the copy. Strange to say, the last verse he wrote 
was the following— 


wee 95 AS 48 plle go y s oil y dale eve OF Ga laz dela 


Let him enter the sight of God, like Junaid and Bayazid, who like Rimi and 
*Attar}, despises the world. 

* Ho was the third son of Shah ^Xlam Bahadur Shah, and grandson of Au. 
rangzib. His real name was Muhammad ’Azim, He attempted a julás on the 


19th Muharram, 1124, and was drowned on the 19th C'atr of the same year. 
+ Four famous Muhanunadan Saints. Yof zadan, to despise, 
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and the Mujáwirs were unanimous in declaring that saints did 
miracles even after death. 


Gaur. 


The Arabic inscriptions on Pl. IV and V refer to the building of 
a mosque in Gaur by one Sikandar Khan, in A. H. 925, or 1519, 
A. D., during the reign of Husain Shah, king of Bengal (vide Journal, 
1870, Pt. I, p. 301, foot note). 

The slabs were lately sent to the Indian Museum, Calcutta; they 
measure about 3 ft. by 14, and are of basalt. 

Pl. IV merely contains a verse from the Qoran (Qoran, Sur. IX, 
18, and Journal for 1870, Pt. L, p. 293). Plate V has the follow- 
ing— 

aLi b 
Ji 3 Ug Jal gis AU Log ua qo laog dale AUi Le ci 
"o Sbeis € a Uo Xe (sic) cel JI Og? s 3 sgm) | {do T 
OLAS Cyne P 3 là joies Al, Kile bw, &SJuo SUR SINIT: 
il lard 9 
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The prophet (may God bless him!) says, ‘He who builds a mosque for God, 
will have a house built for him by God in Paradise.’ 

This mosque was built in the reign of 'Aláuddunyá wad-din Abul Muzaffar 
Husain Shah, the king,—may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule. The 
builder of it is Sikandar Khan. Dated A. H., 925, or 1519, A. D. 

In the upper right hand corner of Pl. V are the words yá fattah, 
‘O Opener!’ and to the left, y& wahhab, * O Giver!” 

Pl. IV has on the top three circles with the words, yá allah, O 
God, yá fattáh, O Opener, and gs% 4 yá buddáh ; and below them, 
two circles with yá subbih, ‘O praiseworthy one,’ and yá quddás, O 
holy one. 

The words yá buddih require an explanation. The word co 
buddüA is not found in our dictionaries, nor among the * ninety-nine 
beautiful names of God.’*  Butitoften occurs on amulets, and is 

* According to a tradition related by Abú Hurairah, God has 99 names, and 
he who reads them will enter paradise. The names are called asmá 4 husna, 
or ‘ beautiful names, and are given in all prayer books. There also exist 99 
epithets of Muhammad,’ Alí, and Fátimah. Even for saints tables of 99 names 
have been prepared. I have a MS. in which 'Abdul Qadir Gilani, Mwinuddin i 


Chishti (the patron-saint of India), Farid i Shakkarganj (buried in Pak Patan, 
Panjab), and Nizamuddin Auliá of Dihli, get cach 99 names. 
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supposed to have a secret and deep meaning. The letters c, 5, 5, 
z» are the first four even numerals of the Shemitic Alphabet, and 
stand for 2, 4, 6, 8. When joined, they give co, which is now 
looked upon as a mysterious name of God, and is pronounced 
buddih, as if it was an adjective like guddüs, subbüh, &c. 

I have never before seen buddúh on a Mosque inscription.* 

The two Arabic inscriptions on Pl. VII and VIII belong to the 
collection of Mr. A. Broadley, C. S., Bihar. As Mr. Broadley is 
about to publish in this Journal his whole collection, all particulars 
will be found in a future number. The plates are here given to 
enable the reader to compare them with Dl. IV and V, as they 
show all the varieties of the Tughrá character that occur in Ben- 
gal inscriptions, Pl. VII being the oldest (A. H. 640), and Pl. V 
(A. H. 925) one of the latest. Under the Mughuls, the Tughrá 
characters were discontinued, and the beautiful nasta’ lig characters 
came in vogue, which the Katibs of the 15th and 16th centuries had 
brought to perfection. Intermediate between Pls. V. and VII are 
the characters of the Sunnárgáon inscriptions of Fath Shah in 
possession of General Cunningham, the upward strokes of which 
are unusually long in comparison with the bodies of the letters 
themselves. Pl. VIIis a beautiful specimen of simple Tughrá- 
writing with arabesques, or rathant khatt, whilst on Pl. VIII 
particular attention has been paid to the dawáir or curves, there 
being a minimum of straight lines, as in the Zug? character (Ain 
translation, p. 100). Pl. VIII (A. H., 719) greatly resembles the 


* Another mysterious word which I may mention here, is Saas U yd kobíkag. 


It occurs on the fly-leaves of Indian MSS. ; in fact Indian MSS. may often be 
recognized as such when bearing the phrase. I have never seen it on Persian 
MSS. Yá kabskaj is generally three times repeated. Several Maulavis tell me 
that Kabíkaj is the name of an angel (US 4e muakkal) who presides over in- 
sects, and that this angel is invoked by copyists to protect the MS. against 
white ants. A little Persian poem is also said to exist commencing with the 


words— f l 
D mus bbe ae L 
This explanation, whenever it was given, was accompanied by a denunciation 
of the practice as heathenish. It reminds one of the numerous angels of the 
Parsis. But it strikes me that a better solution of the mysterious word is to 
be found in the numerical value of the letters of yá kabtkaj, which when added 


give 66—the old familiar equivalent for Allah (| + d + JU -+ š = 66). 
This number occurs very frequently, even as à heading for letters, applications, 
&c. 

39 
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Fíráz Shah inscription at Tribeni (Journal, A. S. Bengal, for 1870, 
D287) of Geena 

A collection of such inscriptions may help us to clear up the 
difficult terms of Muhammadan calligraphy, of which so little is 
known. The art of painting was neglected by Muhammadans for re- 
ligious reasons; and calligraphy which, to a certain extent, took its 
place, is hedged in by rules of proportion which are with difficulty 
learnt and appreciated. But it would be erroneous to believe that 
the characters used for inscriptions or coins, no matter how unusual 
they look, are the result of whim: a good Kátib, when in posses- 
sion of a few characteristic letters of an inscription, can always from 
them complete the whole alphabet, and in the case of difficult in- 
scriptions much time is saved, and much accuracy is gained, by first 
writing down the alphabet. Itisalso worth remembering that all 
Tughrá writing intends to be beautiful, not whimsical and obscure. 
On first commencing to read Tughrá inscriptions, I was often mis- 
lead by a preconceived notion of an intentional obscurity of the cha- 
racters, and was often inclined to believe that an upward stroke, for 
instance, belonged to two words and should be read twice. But 
Tughrá, as every other writing, expresses each letter fully. 

I use the word Tughra, as it is now-a-days used by Muhamma- 
dans in these parts of India, as a general terms for every kind of 
writing prior to the Nasta'liq. 

Pl. VIII is peculiarin one respect. The letter w, which in other 
inscriptions stands above the line, is in every instance kept on the 
line. The long stroke of the initial stn also in the last word of 
the upper line is very unusual on inscriptions. Compare also the 
inscription in Mr. Thomas’s CAron?eles of the Pathan LOGS, o oe 
In the date [719], we have again g’, instead of &—3, or gud, 


Atak. 


Mr. J. G. Delmerick sent the following two inscriptions. The 
first is on the fort of Atak— 
* hs | gals x 


DO A) UA Sad s S] al p yale pw 
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The chief of the kings of the world, Shah Akbar, elevated is His dignity, 
Alláhu Akbar. A, H. 991. [ A. D., 1583]. 

The Akbarnámah (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 335) has the fol- 
lowing passage among the events of the 26th year of Akbar’s reign, 
which lasted from the 5th Cafar, 989, to the 14th Qafar, 990, or from 
11th March, 1581, to 10th March, 1582, A. D. 

“ To the events of this year belongs the resolution of his Majesty 
“to build Fort Atak Banaras, which he thought might conveniently 
** be commenced the next time that the imperial camp should come 
“ to that district. The foundation was laid by his Majesty in person 
“ on the 15th Khurdad, two g'harís after midday ; and the fort was 
“called by him Atak Banaras, so that its name might correspond 
“í to Katak Banaras (Cuttack, in Orissa), which forms the eastern 
* boundary of the realm. The building was superintended by 
* Khwájah Shamsuddín Khawafi, who had recently come from 
Bengal.” 

For a biographical notice of Khwájah Shamsuddin, vide Ain 
translation, p. 445. Badaoni (II, 293) also says—‘‘ In the month 
“ of Rabi’ IT. of this year (989), Fort Atak Banaras was founded, 
‘tas the point opposite to Katak Banaras.” The month of Rabi’ 
II, 989, lasted from the 5th May to 2nd June, 1581. The above 
date (991) seems therefore to refer to the completion of the fort. 

The metre of the inscription is short Hazaj (mafá ilun, mafa’ilun, 
fa'álun), the final he with its zamm in “lS counting as a long 
syllable. 


Ma'rgalah. 


Mr. Delmerick says that the Márgalah Pass was constructed about 
the time when Aurangzíb marched to Hasan Abdál, and sent on his 


son to chastise the Trans-Indus tribes. The inscription is— 
l 3 Als Lee x 
QUU REM pwj us e, ER one Ame GIS 
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The Khan of strong hand, and of exalted dignity, the lion is powerless to 
overcome his strong hand. 

Mughul Rimi composed the chronogram, ’Ndgiah i mahwash i Hindustan, 
the moon-like forelock of Hindüstán, A. H. 1083 [or, 1672, A. D.]. 


The inscription seems incomplete. The year 1083 commenced 
unlucky for Aurangzib ; for on the 12th Muharram, 1083, or 28th 
April, 1672, the news reached him of the total defeat of his troops 
under Muhammad Amin Khán in the Khaibar Pass, a defeat which 
the author of the Maásir 7’ Alamgirt (p. 117) compares with that 
of Akbar's troops under Zain Khán and Rajah Bir Dar. | 

The metre of the inscription is mufta’ lun, mufta ilun, fá'ilán. 


Majherah. 

Mr. A. Cadell, C. S., sent two interesting inscriptions of the tombs 
of two Sayyids of the Barha clan,* which still exist in Majherah, 
Muzaffarnagar, N. W. P. ‘The first inscription mentions 967 as 
the year in which Sayyid Chhajha (Ain, p. 477) died ; but the in- 
scription is too incomplete and unmetrical for publication. The 
second is taken from the tomb of Sayyid Mahmúd of Bárha (Ain, 
p. 989), and is in Arabic— 


AXA SJ 
«Jl LER S «5 cs am acit v n ee red 
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In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. O God, bless the prophet, 
the faithful, the pure, of the family of Hashim, Muhammad, and his family, and 
his friends who were instructed in his manners. God is everlasting and 
. praiseworthy in all His doings. 

‘The great Amir, who is pardoned and rendered pure, and has reached the 
vicinity of the mercy of God, the favor-bestowing king, Sayyid Mahmúd Khán, a 
lord of the drum and the flag in his time, died—may God cover him with His 
pardon—in the night of Thursday, 6th Jumáda II., 982, [or, 23rd September, 
1574, A D.] 

* Ain translation, p. 390. 
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Regarding the original domicile of the Bárha clan, Mr. Cadell 
writes as follows— . 

‘A Kundliwal—the tribe to which S. Mahmúd belonged—told me 
‘that he had been in Patiala when in service in the Panjab, and 
‘that he had gone to see the cradle of his race. He says that the 
‘true name is Chatbánür, now a large town with several thousand 
‘Sayyids. In Kundli there are only a few huts. Tihanpúr is a 
‘pretty hamlet; but Jagner is uninhabited.’ 

To the list of Barha Sayyids, on p. 392 of the Ain translation, 
the following may be added—Sayyid Qasim, son of S. Dilawar, 
(Tuzuk, pp. 159, 163); S. Izzat Khan (killed, Tuzuk, 246, 306); S. 
Muhammad ’Ali and 8. Bahadur, sons of Saif Khan (Tuzuk, 87, 159) ; 
S. Kabir (do, 374); S. 'Abdussalám (do., 384; Pádisháhn., I, 
125); S. Parwarish Khan (Pádisháhn., I, 185, 297); S. Mák'han, 
(Pádisháhn., I, 351, and Tuzuk, p. 188); S.'Abdul Hadi, (Tuz., 
325) ; S. Nagib, (do., 310); S. Nurul Bahr Saif Khán, (Maas. ' Alam- 
gírí, p. 266). 


Bareli. 

Mr. A. S. Harrison, Bareli College, sent me the following inscrip- 
tion, which belongs to the Mirzai, or Pádisháhí, Masjid, in the Mírzái 
Mahallah, Bareli. 

alias] ols ose lw c SILLS (uA a> X cse 
q AV 

"Ain ul Mulk who strives to do good works, built this mosque by order of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

The chronogram for believers is given in the (Arabic) sentence fasjidi 
khdlicgan liwajh-illah ‘prostrate yourselves sincerely before God, A. H, 987, 
ED... 1579]. 

Regarding 'Ain ul Mulk, who was one of Akbar’s court doctors, 
vide Ain translation, pp. 480, 481. 
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